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FOR NAZI NOW| REICHSWEHR 


The Amtlicher Anzeiger (Official 
Gazette) of the Government Gen- 
eral of Poland, issued in Cracow, 
publishes on its front page the fol- 
lowing collective obituary signed by 
Governor General Frank: “Gustav 
Funk, interpreter of the County 
Commissioner’s Office at Socha- 
ezew; Wilhelm Liebetrau, official 


of the Agricultural Bureau at Cra- 
cow; Friedrich Gustav Stampe, his 
assistant; Hermann Vorblicher, 
Economic Director of the County 
Commissioner’s Office at Socha- 
czew; Karl Zimmermann, specialist 
at the Seed Grain Bureau in Cra- 
cow, have all “laid down their lives 
for the Fuehrer and the Reich.” 

Other German papers under the 
same date publish other obituaries ; 
Herman Kossatz, postal official 
who “died for the Fuehrer and the 
Reich on June 5th,” and Gustav 
Burkardt who gave his life “for the 
Fuehrer and the German people” 
on June 20th. 


NEW ZEALAND 
SEES POLES ON 
WAY TO MEXICO 


The New Zealand press reports 
the recent visit of a ship carrying 
seven hundred Polish refugees, the 
first contingent of 10,000 to whom 
hospitality has been offered in 
Mexico. Escorted by the Polish 
Consul in Bombay and a staff of 
teachers, nurses, two doctors and a 


chaplain, the refugees, nearly 600 
women, children and men of non- 
military age or disabled soldiers, 
are on their way to Mexico. 


The ship captain stated : 


“These children never cry, they 
cause no trouble on board,” while 
the Polish teachers added: “Nor 
do they laugh.” 

As clothing is badly needed, an 
appeal was made by the Polish 
Red Cross delegate to the Welling- 
ton Red Cross, the Girl Guides, 
Boy Scouts and kindred associa- 
tions and the results were gratify- 
ing insofar as clothing and foot- 
wear were concerned. 

Doctor Slucki, Civilian Chair- 
man of the Polish Association, and 
Mrs. Slucki, Chairman of the War 
Relief Committee, handed on be- 
half of the Polish Association a 
large gift of much needed medi- 
cines to Polish refugees and also 
stationery and fruit for the chil- 
dren. This visit made a deep im- 
pression on the people of Welling- 
ton. 


SIKORSKI HAS 


FIGHT GESTAPO | CONFERENCES 
OVER PLUNDER) WITH DIPLOMATS 


Information has reached the Po- 
lish Government in London to the 
effect that the Germans are now 
robbing and exploiting the Poles to 
a far greater extent than has re- 
cently been the case. Organized 
expropriation has been replaced by 
absolutely disorganized plundering. 


German stores within the War- 
saw Ghetto were burned down in- 
tentionally in order to conceal 
abuses that had been going on. 


German guards at Fort Bem, 
Warsaw, are selling off war equip- 
ment. 


The Gestapo is eagerly selling a 
most varied assortment of articles 
stolen from Poles, while German 
troops are selling their arms and 
equipment. 

This is causing much demorali- 
zation and quarreling among the 
Germans, especially between the 
Reichswehr and the Gestapo. The 
other day a German soldier was 
killed by an Elite Guard in Ba- 
lucki Street, Warsaw, during a dis- 
pute. 

On May 27, during a fight be- 
tween German soldiers and Elite 
Guards, the latter killed several 
soldiers in Czerniakow near the 
military hospital. There had pre- 
viously been a fight between sol- 
diers and military police at the cen- 
tral station in Warsaw. There were 
more than 200 such fights between 
German soldiers and Elite Guards 
during May. 


FLAG DAY REPLY 
FROM ROOSEVELT 
TO RACZKIEWICZ 


In reply to his message to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in connection with 
Flag Day, President Raczkiewicz 
received the following cable from 
the White House: 


“Thank you for your kind mes- 
sage reaffirming in connection 
with the display on American Flag 
Day of the banners of all United 
Nations, the determination of the 
Polish people to maintain a solid 
front of freedom-loving peoples 
until victory is won and lasting 
peace established. Our combined 
efforts to this end constitute the 
only sure way to reach the goal we 
are all striving for, to attain a new 
world free from fear of aggression, 
and based on mutual understanding 
and cooperation.” 


General Sikorski had several con- 
ferences with Polish diplomats in 
Beirut. 

On June 21st Gen. Sikorski con- 
ferred at length with Ambassador 
Romer; on the 22nd with Minister 
of Labor Stanczyk as well as with 
the Polish Ambassador to Ankara, 
Sokolnicki. On the same day a 
joint conference was held with Gen. 
Sikorski presiding, attended by 
Romer, Sokolnicki, Bader, Polish 
Minister to Teheran, W. Dziekon- 
ski, Polish Consulate General in 
Jerusalem. 

On June 23rd a conference was 
held of all the chiefs of Polish 
diplomatic missions in the Middle 
East with Gen. Sikorski presiding. 
It was attended by Stanczyk, Ro- 
mer and Sokolnicki. Gen. Sikorski 
reviewed the international situation, 
defined the present position of Po- 
land, dealt with special conditions 
in the Middle East and gave direc- 
tions for future work. 


WHY POLES DIE? 
MORE GERMAN 
EXECUTIONS 


Recent issues of German papers 
report the following executions of 
Poles sentenced to death by Ger- 
man Special Courts: 

Alojzy Wojtek, aged 45, of Cie- 
szyn, for illegal slaughter of cattle. 

Pawel Jedryszak, of Bytom, for 
economic sabotage. 

Josef Bury, aged 29, of Cieszyn, 
for having fought against German 
Fifth Columnists in September, 
1939, 

Henryk Gorzejewski, aged 19, 
for deserting his place of employ- 
ment. 

In the town of Bodzentyn 34 
men and five women were shot by 
Germans accused of having given 
assistance to “bandits.” In the 
village of Cminsk near Suched- 
niow 14 Poles were burned alive 
and in Mniow, district of Kielce, 
34 were found dead the same way. 

Two Germans, Konrad Malich 
and Sophie Kusch, were sent to a 
concentration camp for having had 
friendly relations with Poles and 
five Volksdeutsche were given long 
terms of imprisonment for listen- 
ing to a London broadcast “to know 
the truth.” Their names are 
Willy Dilner, Hugo Richter, Theo- 
dor Hartman from Lodz, Wladys- 
lawa Tatacz from Ozorkow, Fritz 
Neumerker from Lenczyca. 


pes ROOSEVELT’ 
personal letter to General Sj- 
korski, Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, has been for- 
warded to him in Beirut. It was 
delivered to General Sikorskjs 
offices by Ambassador Biddle, and 
it is generally assumed that it has 
to do with the mediation under- 
taken by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill to heal the Polish- 
Russian rift. The London papers 
give the matter prominent display 
and comment at length upon it: 


The TIMES says: “Only Roose- 
velt and Sikorski*know what is in 
that letter but those who have 
followed the Polish-Soviet dispute 
cannot help noting that Roosevelt 
dispatched the letter from Wash- 
ington only a few days after he 
had received a reply to his letter 
to Stalin. Davies who brought 
back Stalin’s reply, arrived in 
Washington on June 3rd. The 
sequence of the letter is at any 
rate suggestive. During his visit 
in the Middle East, Sikorski has 
reviewed Polish troops and ex- 
plained to them his policy of seek- 
ing to maintain an honorable 
agreement with the Soviet Union.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH 
writes: “The significance of the 
letter may be inferred from the 
fact that early this month a reply 
from Stalin to a personal letter 
from the President was delivered 
in Washington. It may be assumed 
that a settlement of the Polish- 
Soviet dispute is under discussion 
and may be announced in the near 
future.” 


The NEWS CHRONICLE 
says: “Some weeks ago Roosevelt 
sent a sealed letter to Stalin by 
Davies, the former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow. The contents of 
that letter were known only to 
Stalin and the President. Davies 
returned to Washington on June 
3rd bearing an equally secret reply. 
Though there is no more than a 
hint of what the President’s mes- 
sage to Sikorski may contain than 
has been divulged of the previous 
exchange of letters with Stalin, 
the sequence would seem to indi- 
cate that there may be some con- 
nection between the two. Ever 
since the rupture of the relations 
between Russia and Poland in 
April the British and the U.S. 
Governments have been anxious to 
find ways of helping to repair the 
breach. It seems more than pos- 
sible that the President’s letter to 
Sikorski may refer to that dis- 
pute.” 


Chungking reports that General 
Sikorski’s Middle East visit has 
evoked a wide interest in Chinese 
official and press circles which be- 
lieve that Genera! Sikorski’s jour- 
ney is closely connected with an 
imminent allied invasion in Europe 
and the establishment of the so- 
called second front. 
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POLAND IN THE GRIP OF THE GESTAPO 


HE Polish nation is held in bondage by 
\\4 the Gestapo and Sicherheitsdienst. They 
aa censor all correspondence and telegrams, 

mS] control communications and supervise the 
Ai press. There is no restriction whatever 


T on their freedom of action or choice of 
HNH method. All other Nazi authorities are 
$6039) forced to carry out any instructions is- 
sued by the Gestapo, even when such 
instructions encroach upon their own spheres of action. 
Never before in history have the populations of occupied 
areas been subjected to such a police regime. The Gestapo 
delights in super-refined cruelty and sadistic torture. 

When Kruger came to Poland, German terror was greatly 
intensified and the number of concentration camps increased 
from 26 to 41, while the number of small local camps rose 
to 60. Kruger ordered street man-hunts and press-gang 
raids. In January 1943, from Warsaw alone 35,000 young 
men were sent to forced labor. Mass executions became an 
every day occurrence. The faces of the executioners were 
blackened to protect them from Polish retribution. Kruger 
was also responsible for the mass deportations of Poles from 
Bialystok and the Lublin area. More than 100,000 people 
were torn from their homes and separated from their families. 

It was Kruger who increased the terror of Gestapo court- 
martials. They pass only one sentence—that of death. It 
was Kruger who perfected a system to deprive intransigeant 
Poles of their food ration cards. It was Kriiger who ordered 
physical torture of Poles in German prisons. It was Kriger 
who ordered the liquidation of the ghettoes in Polish towns, 
culminating in the Warsaw ghetto massacre of half a million 
Jews. Kruger built up the technical apparatus of mass mur- 
der: lethal chambers, electrocution, death trains, etc. 

Among the auxiliary organizations used by the German 
police in the Government General the Sonderdienst holds the 
place of honor. It consists entirely of Polish Germans 
(Volksdeutsche), uniformed and trained by German police 
officers, The training includes study of Nazi ideology and 
the principles on which it is to be realized. The Sonder- 
dienst supervises the extraction of agricultural quotas, ad- 
ministrative payments, fines and the control of prices. This 
organization has existed since 1941. The first reserve bat- 
talion was formed in Cracow where the school for com- 
manders is now situated. Every district has a “Commissar 
for Special Service” ( Beauftragter des Sonderdienstes), 
while the commander for the Government General is the 
I uspektor des Sonderdienstes, with his headquarters in 
Cracow, The Sonderdienst is organized in battalions and 
companies distributed in all towns and counties. Sonder- 
dienst members are valuable to the Germans because they 
know Polish and are familiar with local conditions. Service 


in the Sonderdienst entitles Volksdeutsche to pass into the 
State police. 


Criminal file of Hans Frank, Governor of the Government General in 
Poland, directly responsible to Hitler as Governor General of Poland for 
the extermination of the Polish people, by raids, torture, executions, 
deportations, persecutions, and for the destruction of Polish culture. 

This card is one of more than 4,000 prepared by the Polish government 
with the help of the Polish underground organization for the day of 
retribution when these men will be tried for their lives. Each card bears 
a photograph of the evil-doer and a description of the crimes committed 
by him against Polish law and human dignity. 


As neither the regular police formations, nor the Sonder- 
dienst can control the growing Polish guerrilla movement, 
that threatens the very existence of German institutions 
and individual Germans, the Secretary of State for Security 
resorted to an extraordinary and unprecedented step. Early 
in September last year he mobilized, with the approval of 


(Please turn to page 14) 


éé “HEN in the course of human events, it becomes nec- 
essary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to as- 

sume among the Powers of the Earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and the Nature’s God 
entitled them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation.” 

The opening words of the Declaration of Independence 
reverberated throughout Poland just as she was being dis- 
membered by her three powerful neighbors: Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia. i 

The Declaration of Independence rang in the hearts of 
the Polish people as if uttered in their own tongue, Every 
form of oppression was loathsome to them, and they went 
: peut a ene liberty. “Wherever on earth, men are 

ghting for liberty, it is as i ir,” sai 
enn F m s it were our own affair,” said 

Across the Atlantic an asylum was being perpared for 
mankind. “Today when liberty is banished everywhere and 
is persecuted throughout the world . . . you, Americans, at 
least extend your hospitality . . . and provide an asylum 
for humanity,” Thomas Paine wrote in “Common Sense” 
in 1776. 

Nevertheless, how would a Polish officer like Kosciuszko 
be received in America? Poland was misrepresented then 
as now, as a land of reactionaries, where serfdom reigned 
The Chadwick Letters by John Dickinson, a Quaker lawyer, 
urged the Americans to revolt, lest American Colonists 

would become “debased slaves like those to be seen in Poland 
and elsewhere, with bast-shoes on their feet and plaits of 
uncombed hair on their heads.” 
_ So perhaps the “Polish noble, Mr. Kosciuszko”, did not 
inspire much confidence when he landed in America in 1776 
the first Pole and one of the first Europeans to take up 
arms in defence of American indenpdence. He was a 
to appraise the justice and strength of the American cause 
then looked upon in Europe as lost. He astonished the 


i a or e 


Kosciuszko Swears Polish Independence. 
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American Independence Day observed by Polish Squadrons in Scotland. 


Colonists by his military knowledge and democratic vision. 

Kosciuszko first worked as an engineer with General 
Schuyler and later with General Gates at Saratoga. On 
October 18, 1776, General Washington gave Kosciuszko an 
appointment as Engineer of Continental Service. He was 
then employed at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence. 
It was Kosciuszko who selected Moses Creek. four miles 
below Fort Edwards, as a point to check the advance of 
General Burgoyne, and Kosciuszko planned the embankment 
for the American army at Behmis Heights, an accomplish- 


Bas-relief by Michal Stachowicz. 


ment for which Washington gave him high praise. After 
the battle of Saratoga on March 14, 1778, Colonel Kosciusz- 
ko was placed in charge of the fortifications at West Point 
relieving Col. Radiere by order of General Washington. 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko—Hero of Polind American Independence 


ko’s military knowledge and broadened his ideas of the world 
in general. In that free country was born his faith in the 
inexhaustible power of a nation fighting for independence. 
There, in the first Great Republic, he tempered his soul in 


Fort Putnam already started was built 
and completed by Kosciuszko. In 
thanking him General Washington 
wrote saying, “To his care and sedulous 
appreciation the American people are 
indebted for the defences of West 
Point.” 

In August 1780, Washington offered 
Colonel Kosciuszko the appointment as 
Engineer in the army of the South un- 
der General Greene. In writing to Gen- 
eral Greene under the date of August ZF 
1780 General Washington said: 

“T have taken the opportunity of 
writing by Colonel Kosciuszko with 
whom I part reluctantly, as I have ex- 
perienced great satisfaction from his 
general conduct, and particularly from 
the attention and zeal with which he has 
prosecuted the works committed to his 
charge at West Point.” 

Kosciuszko deserved this praise not 
so much because he built the defenses, 
but for building them under such ad- 
verse conditions, in the midst of war, and 
despite the lack of material and experi- 
enced help. Yet Kosciuszko overcame 
all these difficulties and the fortification 
of West Point have stood the test of 
war and time. 

Colonel Kosciuszko directed the siege 
and approaches of Ninety-Six, and re- 
mained in active service to the end of 
the war, 

Kosciuszko’s enlistment brought other 
Polish volunteers to America. These 
were huzar officers of the first French 
Foreign Legion: Captain John Miesz- 
kowski, Lieutenant Grabowski, Kossow- 
ski and Uzdowski and a number of 
other officers and soldiers. Pulaski, “a 
big-hearted, chivalrous man”, met a 
hero’s death on October 9, 1779 while 
leading a furious charge near Savannah. 

Kosciuszko stood out above his coun- 
trymen because of his iniative and a 
loftier, more rugged spirit well suited to 
new times and a New World. His 
moral virtues agreed well with primi- 
tive colonial puritanism. He became 
greatly attached to America, and above 
his keen interest in military matters, 
took its internal affairs warmly to 
heart. 

“Your principles and aspirations”, 
wrote Jefferson to Kosciuszko, “are 
such that they must be praised, respect- 
ed and loved. Faithful to one aim— 
liberty and human happiness, they did 
not traffic with renegades and apos- 
tates.” 

Shortly after peace was signed in 
1783, Kosciuszko left America. His 
stay in America had deepened Kosciusz- 
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I Thaddeus Kosciuszko being just m my 
departure from America do hereby declare and 
direct that should I make no other testamentary 
disposition of my property in the United States 
I hereby authorise my friend Thomas Jefferson 
to employ the whole thereof in purchasing 
Negroes from among his own as any others 
and giving them liberty in my name, m giving 
them an education in trades or otherwise and 
in having them instructed for their new con- 
dition in the duties of morality which may 
make them good neighbours, good fathers or 
moders, husbands or wives and in their duties 
as citisens teeching them to be defenders of 
their liberty and country and of the good order 
of society and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful, and I make the said Thomas 
Jefferson my executor of this. T. Kosciuszko 

5th day of May 1798 
KOSCIUSZKO’S” LETTER TO) JEFPER- 
SON STATING HIS LAST WILL. 
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the sublime principles of freedom of 
equality before the law, of religious 
toleration and the inherent right of all 
men to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Kosciuszko’s human kindness was 
shown, when in his second visit to 
America, he left a fortune in Jefferson’s 
hands “that negro children might be so 
bought up, as to be able sometime to 
become the defenders of their liberty, 
their country and good public order.” 

Kosciuszko returned to Poland a 
ripened man “ a staunch and renowned 
friend of liberty and of human rights,” 
a sincere democrat, saturated with sym- 
pathy for the neglected masses. He re- 
turned transported with the victory of 
a united people over a powerful empire. 

By participating in the war of inde- 
pendence Kosciuszko set an example 
followed by many of his countrymen 
on battle fields of liberty, but he was the 
first Pole to draw his sword in defence 
of man’s most precious rights and of 
humanity’s ideals of progress and de- 
mocracy. 

* * 

During the first few years when the 
United States was strengthening its 
acquired freedom, the foundations of the 
Polish hearth were crumbling to pieces. 
Fear of Polish democracy bred fanatic 
hatred in neighboring powers and sur- 
rounded Poland with a wall of pre- 
judice. Polish deeds, Polish culture, 
Polish virtue were slandered. Poland’s 
fight to her own culture and an inde- 
pendent life was questioned. Poland 
was wiped off the map of Europe. 

Through the hard years of Poland’s 
partition, American sympathy and con- 
solation were always forthcoming. 
American generosity saved Polish chil- 
dren when they were starving, and 
America’s sword thrown into the scale 
of justice gave Poland her freedom after 
the war of 1914. What wonder that 
America was known and loved by the 
Poles in the days of partition. As early 
as the 17th century, the Golden Age of 
Polish culture, America was already 
known to „Poles as the 

“Happy Isles—heroic land of bliss, 

Known to our country long ere 

Ulises 
Thus wrote tlie Polish poet Stefan 
Klonowicz. 

What wonder that to the persecuted 
people of Poland America is the land 
of freedom, Americans a people who 
understand the value of liberty and will 
fight for it until Victory is complete. 

(Please turn to page 6) 


TADEUSZ KOSCIUSZKO — HERO OF POLISH AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 

Scarcely had Kosciuszko completed his mission in America 
when the cause of freedom and the rights of man called him 
to his native land—Poland. 

The neighboring powers, Russia, Prussia and Austria had 
plotted the partition of Poland. Frederick II of Prussia, who 
had promised to help the Poles if and when they were at- 
tacked by Russia or Austria, basely deserted them. He stood 
aloof waiting to see what share of the spoils the haughty 
Empress would give him, as a reward for non-interference. 

Thus betrayed on all sides, the Poles had too much fire 
in them to submit without a struggle. They flew to arms 
determined to fight to the bitter end. 

The first rumor of trouble in Poland reached the American 
people through the Press. Dunlap and Claypoole’s American 
Daily Advertiser of May 29th, 1794 in a London dispatch of 
March 20, 1794 reported: 

“The Empress of Russia has recommended, that is, or- 
dered a considerable reduction of the troops of Poland, and 
offers very advantageous terms to the disbanded officers and 
soldiers who chose to enter into her service. This is a very 
compendious way to get rid of any army that might yet give 
trouble, and to add the greater part of it to her own forces. 

“The fate of Poland even amidst the general distress of 
Europe, cannot fail of claiming a sigh of pity, or awakening 
an emotion of indignation in every generous breast. A fur- 
ther partition of that unfortunate country seems meditated 
by the Empress, merely that she secure the neutrality of 
Austria during the execution of her ambitions upon the 
Borten 

This reveals the cold-blooded, ruthless way in which the 
autocratic powers connived against a weaker, liberal nation. 
But the Poles could not be intimidated or appeased. The 
Polish Brigade in Warsaw under Madalinski revolted, but 
could not withstand the superior forces. The Brigade was 
broken and Madalinski joined Kosciuszko in Krakow. 

On March 24, 1794 the revolution was publicly proclaimed. 
In the square of Cracow, Kosciuszko in the presence of huge 
throngs of Polish volunteers pledged : 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, swear in the sight of God to 
the whole Polish nation, that I will use the power entrusted 
to me for the personal oppression of none but for the defense 
of the boundaries, the regaining of the independence of the 
nation, and the firm establishment of freedom. So help me 
God and the Innocent Passion of His son.” 

This was not the oath of a dictator, but of a liberal and 
democratic idealist. 

The most famous battle of the uprising led by Kosciuszko 
was fought at Raclawice on April 4, 1794. Kosciuszko led an 


Kosciuszko’s Call to the Women of Poland 
Issued in Cracow on March 24, 1794 


“Fair sex! Ornament of the human race! 

“Your anxiety as to the outcome of the daring 
revolution we Poles are engaged in for the liberation 
of our country, affects me deeply. Your tears, drawn 
by anxiety from tender care, go to the heart of your 
fellow countryman, who is devoting himself to the 
common cause. Allow me, women of Poland, to 


suggest a means of gratifying your solicitude and 
serving the public need. 

“Your brothers, your sons, your husbands are 
arming for war. Our blood will be shed to secure 
your happiness. 

“Women of Poland: your efforts can staunch its 
flow. For the love of humanity I call upon you 
to make lint and bandages for the wounded. The 
offering of fair hands will relieve the suffering of 
our soldiers, and be an added spur to courage.” 


army of regulars and artillery reinforced by 4,000 peasants 
armed with pikes and scythes, against about 6,000 Russians. 
Some squadrons of Polish cavalry were defeated at the first 
onset, but their infantry led by Kosciuszko in person, and 
supported by the whole body of peasants attacked the Russian 
centers with such spirit that the line was broken and a dread- 
ful carnage of Russian troops ensued, the peasants refusing 
to give any quarter. A Russian reserve corps then attempted 
to flank the Poles but this plan was defeated by the vigilance 
and coolness of General Kosciuszko. The entire Russian 
army was dispersed. 

The uprising ended with defeat at the battle of Maciejowice 
on October 10, 1794 when Kosciuszko was wounded and 
taken prisoner by the Russians. 

Thus ended General Kosciuszko’s heroic struggle in 
Poland. 

American sympathy with the Polish cause was expressed 
in the Massachusetts Spy of July 10, 1794: 

“The situation in Poland has excited commiseration in 
every quarter of the civilized world. Surrounded by two 
potent and ambitious powers, we have seen this devoted Re- 
publican Kingdom piece mealed to gratify their inordinate 
lust of dominion and not one friendly arm has been stretched 
forth for her relief.” 


POLAND TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (1776-1926) 
Medal struck in the Polish State Mint showing Washington on its face and Pulaski and Kosciuszko 
on the reverse. 
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GERMAN ECONOMIC PENETRATION OF POLAND 


HE case of Poland is a special one. In most of the 

(Yip) countries of Europe the Germans have concentrated 

" on obtaining economic advantages in order thereby to 
secure indirect political power. The few exceptions, such as 
Alsace-Lorraine, Belgian “annexed” territory and Luxem- 
bourg, only go to prove the rule. In Poland’s case, on the 
other hand, economic penetration is closely bound up with a 
direct political aim, namely. the Germanization of the 36,000 
square miles of “annexed” Polish territory and the trans- 
formation of central and eastern Poland into an “economic 
bridge” to exploit the wealth and raw material of occupied 
Soviet territory. 

In the “annexed” territory of Poland this twofold general 
aim has been pursued by means of the wholesale expropria- 
tion of existing Polish ownerships in the towns and a large 
part in the country, In the process some 9,000 of the larger 
Polish factories and an even greater number of the smaller 
factories, to say nothing of some 60,000 commercial enter- 
prises and some 2 million hectares of land, have been quite 
openly seized by the Germans without any attempt at com- 
pensation of any kind. 


ILLEGALLY “ANNEXED” TERRITORY 


Banxinc.—As for the banking system itself, all Polish 
banks existing before the war in the “annexed” territory have 
been either liquidated or are in the process of liquidation by 
the Germans. There are some German banks which have 
extended the activities which they were carrying on before 
the war—or have created new branches, but the amount of 
credit supplied by them is insignificant. 

The former Danziger Privatbank, now Ostdeutsche Pri- 
vatbank, has established branches in Poznan, Starogard, 
Grudziondz, Gdynia, Bydgoszcz, Torun, Stolpce and Lauen- 
burg. The Königsberger Bank der Ostpreussischen Land- 
schaft has established a branch in Suwalki. The Deutsche 
Bank has established a branch in Katowice, and the Deutsche 
Industrie Bank has branches in Poznan, Danzig and Katowice. 

After liquidating the whole of the Polish co-operative 
credit system the Germans established their own organiza- 
tion consisting of 50 small “popular” banks (Volksbanken), 
16 of which are established in the former Polish province 
of Pomerania, 18 in the territories of Poznan and Lodz, and 
16 in Upper Silesia. 

The Landschaftsbank, Berlin, established a system of 
“Landschaftsbanken” in Pomerania and in the territories of 
Poznan and Lodz. 

The former Polish “Bank dla handlu i przemyslu” in 
Poznan has been taken over by the Dresdner Bank and is 
now called Ostbank A.G. Its capital has been raised from 
2 million to 3 million RM. 

All Polish State banks in Upper Silesia have been taken 
over by the Schlesische Landescreditanstalt A.G.; Breslau. 

All Polish savings banks in the “annexed” territories have 
been liquidated, and in their place 86 German savings banks 
have been established, 45 of which are in the Poznan-Lodz 
territory, 10 in the district of Ciechanow, 18 in Upper Silesia, 
and 23 in Pomerania. 

Inpustry.—The seizure of Polish industrial property has 
been carried out by a specially-formed German company, the 
Haupttreuhandstelle-Ost G.m.b.H., the object of which or- 
§anization is to deprive the Polish population immediately 
of their property and gradually “sell” it to Germans. The 
Prices paid by the purchasers have no relation whatsoever 
to the real value of the properties, the chief aim of the trans- 
fer being not principally economic, but political. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale go into the Reich State coffers, and no 
indemnity is paid to the original owners. There are cases 
when such “purchases” are simply on paper. For instance, 
all Polish State coal mines in Upper Silesia have now been 


Bank of National Economy in Warsaw, seized by the Germans. 


taken over from the H.T.O. by the Bergwerksverwaltung- 
Oberschlesien, which is a subsidiary of Reichswerke Hermann 
Göring. After a period of administration the German com- 
pany—which belongs, like the Reichswerke Hermann Goring, 
to the State—announced that it had “raised” its capital from 
100 to 200 million marks, and had “bought” the mines from 
the H.T.O. for these same 200 millions. The H.T.O. is, 
of course, also a German State company. 

An enormous amount of data exists with regard to the 
German “buying” and “establishing” of industry in annexed 
Poland. Here we give only a few typical examples. 

A “new” company, the Lobau Starkefabriken A.G., with 
a capital of 4.5 million RM., took over the Polish factories of 
Luban-Wronke. 

Deutsche Zentralgenossenschaftskasse and the Landwirt- 
schaftliche Bank “founded” the Zuckerfabriken Obernetze 
A.G. and took over sugar factories in Kruszwica, Montwy, etc. 

The big textile factory I.K. Poznanski, Lodz, has been 
taken over by Germans. 

The chemical factory in Bogumin belonging to the Solway 
concern has been taken over by German industrialists. 

Weichsel Mühlen Papier-und Zellstoffwerke A.G. is the 
new German name of a big Polish paper factory in Wlocla- 
wek belonging formerly to two Poles, Steinhagen and Sanger. 

The I.G. Farbenindustrie has taken over the Boruta fac- 
tory in Zgierz (producing dyes). 

The only really new German industrial activity in “an- 
nexed” Poland relates to textile substitutes and to textile 
plants, the production of which the Germans are trying to 
increase. Thus, a new German company, the Flachswerke 
Wartheland A.G., Jarocin, with a capital of 1.5 million RM., 
was established by 261 German firms interested in flax pro- 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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CHARMING 
rat custom of our 

century has 
been to accompany the 
Olympic Games, held 
every four years since 
1896 in various capi- 
tals, by art exhibitions 
devoted especially to 
the representation of 
athletic sports. One 
of the most interesting 
of these exhibitions 
was that held in 1928 
in the Stedelijk Mu- 
seum at Amsterdam. 
Poland’s participation 
was one of the largest 
and most admired. 

An illustrated cata- 
logue of the Polish 
section, published in 
French, contains an 
instructive foreword, written by Dr. M. Treter who organized 
the Polish section and was one of Poland’s most outstand- 
ing art critics, He maintained that the tradition of Polish 
painting dedicated to sport dates back to the 18th century, 
when during the reign of the last king of Poland, Stanis- 
laus Augustus, a national tendency became apparent in 
Polish painting. He pointed out that ever since, Poland’s 
chivalrous spirit has found appropriate artistic expression 
in the representation of horsemanship and of the chase. Dur- 
ing the 19th century a large number of eminent Polish artists 
devoted their talents almost exclusively to painting horses 
and horsemen. Alexander Orlowski (1777-1832) was the 
first of them to achieve an international reputation, He was 
followed by Piotr Michalowski (1800-1850), Juliusz Kossak 
(1824-1899), Jozef Brandt (1841-1915), Jozef Chelmonski 
(1849-1914), to mention only artists who became famous as 
painters of horses in the 
19th century. 

While we agree with 
Dr. Treter that this 
branch of painting in par- 
titioned Poland was to a 
certain degree a forerun- 
ner of modern Polish 
sporting themes, we must 
place particular empha- 
sis on the fact that in 
modern art devoted to 
sporting themes, a great 
and most important 
change took place. No 
longer the horse, but the 
bodily structure and swift 
movements of man him- 
self occupied the atten- 
tion of Polish artists. 

The 20th century 
Polish artists who 
selected equestrian skill 
as their favorite motif, 
were conservative paint- 


"The Archer''—By Wladyslaw Skoczylas 


"The Finish" —By Waclaw Borowski 


ATHLETIC SP 


ers and did not express the new 
spirit of modern times. 

When in 1896, the first modern 
Olympic games were held at Athens, 
it was more than a mere revival 
of the ancient Panhellenic contests 
held in Olympia; it was a revival 
of many ancient artistic and cultural 
customs born of the Grecian cult for 
the human body, and its inherent- 
beauty. Greek sculpture and paint- 
ing—the latter almost entirely lost 
but as perfect as sculpture—owed 
their perfection never since attained 
to the beauty of the human form, 
to the Greek custom of athletic 
games, to the Olympic Games them- 
selves that gave spectators and ar- 
tists from all parts of Greece the joy 
of seeing beautiful naked human 
bodies in action. Thus it is that 
modern love of sport, especially of 
athletic games that display grace of 
movement, affects the plastic arts. 
Nowhere was this truer than in 
modern Poland. 

In reborn Poland the growth of 
athletic sports, described by Witold 
Domanski in “Sports in Poland”, 
published in The Polish Review, vol. 


II no. 18, happened to coincide "Sailbe:' 


with a new neo-classic trend in 

Polish art which was superseding earlier anti-naturalistic, 
more or less abstract expressionist, cubist and formist mani- 
festations. The protagonists of the neo-classic style professed 
admiration for classic art of bygone centuries, and were noted 
for their close study of human anatomy, the beautiful pro- 
portions, graceful movements and balanced postures of the 
human body, in a word of everything the ancient Greeks con- 
sidered important. Their 
thorough . study of the 
human body, distinguish- 
ed Polish neo-classic ar- 
tists from the earlier 20th 
century artists who were 
not interested in nature 
and its phenomena, and 
even from the 19th cen- 
tury impressionists and 
their followers who 
placed on canvas only 
optical impressions, but 
never paid attention to 
the laws of nature. That 
is why the leading neo- 
classic Polish artists 
have given fullest ex- 
pression to the beauty of 
athletic sports. 

When in 1928, Poland. 
celebrating the tenth an- 
niversary of her rebirth, 
was asked to participate 
in the exhibition organ- 
ized for the Olympic 
Games in Amsterdam, 


an Kramsztyk 


S IN POLISH ART 


by DR. IREBOTROWSKA 


she was able to send many outstand- 
ing works of art, painting, drawing, 
engraving, sculpture and architec- 
ture. Poland exhibited 74 works, as 
many as the United States, while 
Austria and Belgium had 28 exhibits 
each, Denmark 6, England 75, 
France 54, Germany 98, Holland 
58. Hungary 19, Ireland 12, Italy 
15, Latvia 8, Luxemburg 6, Mexico 
16, Monaco and Norway 2 each, 
and Switzerland 23. 

Among the older artists repre- 
sented in the Polish exhibit Wojci- 
ech Kossak (1856-1942), son of 
Juliusz, had a canvas Horse races in 
Warsaw closely related, in concep- 
tion and treatment, to Polish 19th- 
century equestrian painting. <A 
group of China ink drawings by 
Stanislaw Noakowski (born 1867) 
who died the very year of the ex- 
hibition, was also traditional in style. 
Impressionistic in treatment, they 
represented ancient Greek and Ro- 
man stadia and gymnasia as well as 
famous tourneys of Polish Renais- 
sance courts. These architestural 
motifs, while endowed with poetic 
and picturesque qualities, were not 
reproductions of any existing relics 
nor were they reconstructions of 
ruins, but creations of the artist. Michal Borucinski brought 
back sports of olden times with his watercolor The Fal- 
coner, showing a Polish nobleman in a national costume, 
with a falcon and two greyhounds. ; 

Another Polish watercolor painter, also widely known as 
a wood engraver, Wladyslaw Skoczylas (1883-1934), 
displayed scenes showing sports of olden days. He received 
second prize for painting doubtless attracting the attention 
of the jury by his 
purely national ap- 
proach to art. Sko- 
czylas’ watercolors 
like his woodcuts, al- 
though inspired by 
Polish peasant art, are 
modern in style. This 
was brought out by 
his Archer showing 
Janosik, a Polish Rob- 
in Hood of the Tatra 
Mountains. The sim- 
plicity of outline, the 
omission of all unim- 
portant detail, the 
carefully planned com- 
position, the classic 
treatment of Janosik’s 
body, oblige us to 
class Skoczylas among 
modern Polish neo- 
classicists. Many art 
lovers attracted by the 
Striking elements of 
Polish peasant art in 


"Halina Konopacka—Olympic Discus Champion" 


By W. Piotrowski 


"The Knock-Out"—By Leon Dolzycki 
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Skoczylas pictures, 
overlook his unusual 
talent for composition 
and treatment of the 
human body. 

A few oil paintings 
by other Polish neo- 
classic artists, who 
showed at Amster- 
dam. along with the 
Skoczylas watercol- 
ors made up the most 
striking exhibits of 
the Polish section. 
Of these The Rower 
by Ludomir Slend- 
zinski of Wilno, 
founder of a flourish- 
ing neo-classic school 
in his hometown, de- 
serves first place. 
The Sailboat by 
Roman Kramsztyk, 
the Start by Leon 
Dolzycki, and the 

(Turn to Page 10) 
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“Portrait of Miss Halina Konopacka” by W. 
Piotrowski, a drawing representing the winner of 
the Olympic championship in discus throwing, 
form part of the same group. 


Of Polish sculpture shown in Amsterdam at 
least the Woman drawing a bow by Olga Niew- 
ska, who received a prize in the competition for 
women, deserves mention, Of special interest in 
architecture were designs for the Central Insti- 
tute of Physical Education in Warsaw then being 
built. This building was reproduced by The 
Polish Review in connection with the article on 
“Sports in Poland”. Finally, it was at the Am- 
sterdam Games that the poet Kazimierz Wier- 
zynski received the Gold Medal for his celebrated 
volume of verse The Olympic Laurel. 


The success of the Polish exhibit at Amster- 
dam led Polish artists at home to devote more 
attention to sporting subjects. Many other 
beautiful works were produced in the years that 
followed. It is impossible to mention all the 
paintings, sculptures, wood- and copper-engrav- 
ings, art posters, architectural designs, medals, 
trophies, etc., created during the second de- 
cade of Poland’s independence, but at the 10th 
Olympic Games held in Los Angeles in 1932, 
after the United States, Poland received the 
largest number of artistic rewards. American 
artists received three first prizes, four second 
prizes and one third prize, Poland won one first prize and 
one second prize. Fourteen other countries divided the rest 
of the awards. The first prize Poland received was awarded 
to Jozef Klukowski, for “medals and reliefs”, the second 
to Janina Konarska, 
for graphic art. 


No less successful 
was the Polish display 
at the 11th Olympic 
Games held in Berlin 
in 1936. Among the 
paintings the Finish 
by Waclaw Borowski 
and the Archeress by 
Felicjan Kowarski, 
who recently fell a vic- 
tim of German occu- 
pation, among sculp- 
tures the bas-relief in 
stone Foot Ball by 
Jozef Klukowski and 
Figure Skating, 
wrought in copper by 
Franciszek Masiak 
one of the younger 
Polish artists, distin- 
guished themselves 
by beauty of lines, 
classical composition 
and interesting treat- 
ment of the human 
body. 

The rules of the 
Olympic exhibitions 
required works sub- 
mitted to have been 
produced in the four 


preceding years. The 


"The Rower'—By Ludomir Slendzinski 
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IN 


POLISH ART 


“Figure Skating'—By Franciszek Masiak 


organizing committees of the Polish sections made every at- 
attempt to make the selection of exhibits as democratic as 
possible, without lowering the artistic standard. This was 
achieved by arranging national competitions throughout Po- 
land which enabled all artists, known and unknown, young and 
old, to submit their work for approval by a jury composed 
of leading artists and art critics of Poland. After the selection 
by this jury was made, all the selected works were exhibited 
in Warsaw, to permit the public and the press to express 
their opinions. Only then was the final decision made by 
the committee. 

Unfortunately the modern Olympic Games and the accom- 
panying exhibitions of fine arts, have been interrupted by 
war. When war is over, the tradition of Olympic Games 
and art exhibitions will be renewed. Let us hope that Polish 
art will recuperate soon enough from the terrible blows dealt 
by the invaders to participate in the international effort to 
raise the standards of health and beauty. 


"Ball Game"—By Jozef Klukowski 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


by KONRAD LASEK 


6 a asseveration—based on psycholog- 
W) ical study of gifted children—that 

development of musical ability is not 
always an expression of prodigious or un- 
usual talent—cannot be applied to Josef 
Hofmann. 

Anton Rubinstein said that this gifted 
pianist and composer was one of war torn 
Poland’s greatest geniuses. Josef Hofmann 
was born in the suburbs of Cracow on 
January 20th, 1876. Both his parents were 
professional musicians. His father, Casimir, 
was a pianist, composer, and conductor of 
operas; his mother an opera singer at the 
Cracow Municipal Opera House. At the 
age of three the boy revealed a talent for 
music. His first piano lessons were given 
him by his father, At seven, he made his 
first public appearance in Warsaw at a con- 
cert conducted by his father, playing Mo- 
zart’s Fantasia in D-minor. When he was 
ten, the boy made a tour of Europe giving 
concerts. His success encouraged him to 
try his fortune in America, This American 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
New York, was a triumphal success for 
the Polish youth whose country was tyran- 
nically ruled by her oppressors. After listen- 
ing to his renderings American critics lacked 
words of appreciation. The New York 
Tribune of November 30, 1887 said—‘“the 
features of his first public concert last night were unique in 
the history of music in New York .. . . and there can be no 
question that the impression left by the lad was most pro- 
found.” 

The same day, Mr. Henderson wrote in the New York 
Times, “Josef Hofmann was born to be a pianist, and as 
Such today at the age of ten, he is in the front rank. . . 
Josef Hofmann played not only like an artist but like a 
master. . meee 

Sixteen more concerts were given on the same stage, and 
twenty-four on tour. However, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children intervened and forty other concerts 
were cancelled. A patron, then anonymous, later disclosed to 
be Alfred Corning Clark, offered to provide for the boy’s 
family until he was eighteen, under the condition that he 
should not appear in public. The family returned to Poland 
and Josef began an intensive period of study under Urban 
and Moszkowski. At the age of sixteen he became the only 
Private pupil of Anton Rubinstein, and when nineteen he 
began his concerts anew bringing fame to Poland. 

His quip, known to everyone, was—‘“A bad musician dies 
of hunger, a good one is tortured to death.” His concerts on 
both continents will not soon be forgotten. The college 
youth will remember the long hours spent in endless queues 
to purchase a ticket for Hofmann’s concert. No wonder 


Josef Hofmann before the Chopin Manument in Warsaw. 
The monument has been melted down by the Germans for cannon. 
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everyone of his concerts was deeply appreciated—they were 
spiritual feasts. Fifty years after his first concert in Amer- 
ica, 4,000 people filled the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York and heard as they had anticipated, this famous 
pianist, now a 61 year old virtuoso, place his audience under 
a magic spell. This occasion brought recollections of Hof- 
mann’s first concert in America in 1887, when a lad asked 
his mother: “Mother, if I practiced ever so hard, could I 
be a great pianist like that when I grow up?” This lad has 
grown to be an outstanding figure in the world. He is now 
President of the United States. 

In 1935, Josef Hofmann made a concert tour of Europe 
and gave eleven concerts in Poland with great success. 
Alexander Wielhorski, pianist and composer, wrote that 
the way he uses his talents at performances is admirable. 
Every touch of the keys was masterful—while Chopin’s 
compositions were rendered as only a genius could. 

Hofmann’s ability is a most versatile genius: he is pianist, 
composer, creator, linguist. Well do I remember, how after 
one of his concerts, he spoke with Rachmaninoff in Russian 
and with students in French, German, Spanish and Polish. 
His unique talents have won him a host of friends. Now 
that Poland has lost so many great and noble sons, Josef 
Hofmann is dearer to us than ever. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when we shall again hear the strains of Chopin’s 
Polonaise, the last broadcast from Warsaw when in flames. 


I ESCAPED FROM BEHINI HE BARBED WIRE 


The author of this story, a Polish cadet, was captured by 
the Germans near Warsaw in September 1939. After two 
attempts at escape, he was removed for punishment to a 
special prison camp, the so-called “Mordkommando”. Event- 
ually he managed to elude his captors after twenty-five long 
months of captivity. By way of Belgium and France he 
arrived in Spain, where he was again imprisoned, and later 
transferred to a concentration camp. Finally he made his way 
to Great Britain, where he is now serving in the Polish Air 
Force. 

& * * 

4 T times I find it hard to believe that this 
is not a dream, this world of freedom and 
comfort. Shall I not awaken to find 
myself in a grim barrack filled with two 
hundred sleeping men, men who sleep 
from sheer exhaustion. Twelve hours of 
forced labor and continuous ill-nourish- 
ment have left them so weak physically 
that neither the stifling and fetid air, the 
heavy tread of the guards, the nightmare cries, the coughing, 
the muttered words nor the heavy snores of fellow prisoners 
can keep them awake. Each time the clock strikes at night, 
I ask myself what they may be doing over there. 

A face may strike me, awaking the memory of some one 
from that other world. Once in particular the likeness was 
so startling that I had to pinch myself. It was the same 
blue eyes, straight nose and short-clipped moustache, the 
same head of fair hair. 

I met Janek on the way from Oflag ...to Stalag... 
We travelled in horse cars into each of which forty prisoners 
were packed. Only two or three at a time could sit or lie 
down. To avoid evasion the Germans kept the cars locked 
for two days. Janek was sitting in the corner cursing the 
Huns with all the temperament that characterized him. He 
had the gift of forceful and picturesque expression. 

When we arrived at our destination the camp was only 
partially completed. Barracks were being erected on land 
confiscated from the Poles. We were placed under canvas, 
where we remained for the first half of the winter. Slight 
frosts began early in October. We slept side by side upon 
bare planks without undressing, so tightly squeezed together 
that it was impossible to turn or roll over unless everybody 
did the same. Lice literally devoured us. It was still dark 
when the “Kompanie Fuhrer”, a fat Hun with a lighted 
cigar always hanging from his lips and a rubber truncheon 
suspended from his belt, shouted the reveille. After a single 
cup of ersatz coffee that looked like dirty water and tasted 
like ink we had nothing to allay our hunger, nothing but 
hopeless waiting for the so-called midday meal. “Pullkar- 
toffeln mit salzgurken” was the usual menu. Potatoes were 
often thrown into the pot together with bits of straw in which 
they had been kept. Sand gritted between the teeth. The 
second half of the company often had only potato-pulp to 
appease their gnawing hunger. Frequently we had to stand 
for hours with our pots outside the kitchen; there was no 
shelter, and sometimes we were made to stand there, in the 
rain and the snow, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. In the evening 
we were given bread and coffee—one loaf of bread, less than 
two and a half pounds, for five men. Often the bread was 
mouldy. 

But necessity knows no law . . . Potatoes began to dis- 
appear from the stores. Those caught in the act were stabbed 
through with a bayonet by the “Wachtman”. Others had to 
stand bareheaded and half-clad near the gate in the rain and 
bitter cold all day long. Each passing “Wachtman” vented 
his temper on the culprits. At the edge of the forest one 
grave after another appeared. Soon, several prisoners were 
detailed to dig graves, and this became their daily task. 
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In spite of everything, Janek maintained his health and 
courage. But one day he received news that his mother, 
hunted by the Gestapo, had had to flee from her home and 
hide with friends under an assumed name. He also learned 
that his younger brother of seventeen, whom he loved more 
than anything in the world, had been sent to a concentration 
camp at Oswiecim, where he had been stricken down with 
consumption, Sick at heart he recklessly started writing 
letters to friends in France and America, begging help for his 
mother and brother, This voluminous correspondence in 
English and French alarmed the “Abwehr’—a kind of army 
Gestapo. He was arrested and accused of espionage. He 
was to be court-martialled. On the very evening before his 
trial, he managed by some miracle to escape. 

I met him in France later on. He was changed almost 
beyond recognition. The first news I got from him was 
of his brother’s death. He had died a week after being dis- 
charged. Those whom the Germans release from concen- 
tration camps, rarely survive more than a month of freedom, 
Janek intended to go back to Poland to see his mother if 
possible, and then try to devote his life to underground 
activities against the Germans. 

We parted, I went through Spain to try my luck in an 
attempt to rejoin the Polish army. Meanwhile word reached 
me that Janek had been caught. After being tortured— 
literally put to the question—he had been taken to Germany. 
Nothing more has been heard of him. 

In Germany to-day thousands of prisoners share a similar 
fate. They may differ in race and religion, in culture and 
mentality, in the time they lost their freedom. Some have 
been in prison since September 1939, 

When an American Commission visited our camp, the 
Germans showed only as much as they wished to show. 
On the day of the visit we were given a meal as never before, 
nor since. Only two of the English speaking prisoners, who 
were comparatively submissive, were allowed to approach the 
Commission, 

To-day millions of prisoners suffer from cold and hunger 
behind barbed wires, They live in barracks filled with three 
tiered bunks, where on a handful of straw, wrapped in a 
single nettle blanket, they try to sleep. Through holes in the 
roof made by falling pieces of anti-aircraft shells, the rain 
pours. When the “Wachtman’—sentry—comes with the 
lamp at five o'clock shouting “Aufstehen”, they get into their 
soaked and threadbare uniforms, and after swallowing a cup 
of ersatz coffee they set about their daily work: to dig a 
canal, or to carry hundredweight sacks of cement. Should 
any stagger under the load or stop for a moment to wipe 
the sweat from their brow, they are sharply roused by a 
blow with the butt of a rifle and a barking shout “raus du 
verfluchter Faulkerl”. 

Since “Gleichschaltung” is one of the main methods of 
Hitlerite Germany, all without distinction of nationality, have 
to till the fields of the “Herrenvolk” at the point of the 
bayonet, for a platter of cooked beetroot. 

Millions of prisoners yearn for their liberation. Ii they 
see any possibility they escape, because no price is too high 
for them to pay for liberty. According to a statement made 
by one of the Commandants of a prison camp in Germany, 
during the summer of 1941, an average of six thousand 
men tried to escape every day. Many of them fell, killed by 
German bullets while cutting the wire or leaving the tunnels 
they have made. Others, caught and mercilessly beaten, lost 
their lives at forced labor. 

Not so long ago pretty girls of the Old and the New 
World smiled at them, not so long ago the hearts of mothers 
—ready to sacrifice anything in the world for their sons— 
were filled with happiness and pride at the sight of them. 
To-day they are confined in a different world—a world of 


Polish Prisoners of War. 


suffering and outrage, which cries out for retribution. ‘That 
world, from which I escaped by some miracle, and this on 
which I live again, are on two different planets. 
* * T 

These memories, so vivid, so tangible, are cut short. Offi- 
cers of Allied armies are dancing on the floor. At a neigh- 
boring table Dutch officers are drinking whiskey. A little 
way off an animated conversation in French is going on. 
There are Belgians, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Poles. Among the 
Poles three airmen, Lieut-Col. R..., Capt. T. .., and 
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Drawing by Feliks Topolski 


Lieut. B..., a “small but select company.” This selection 
was made from bombers over Germany, for all three of them 
have finished operational flying, the lieutenant-colonel hav- 
ing been over Bremen seven times. i 

This leap from one world to another is too sudden to 
enable me to forget what I have seen in the past two years. 
God grant the day may soon come that will put an end to 
the misfortunes and sufferings of my fellow prisoners of 
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Himmler and Frank all German men and women from 
16 to 65. The first paragraph of this order reads: 

“Every German man and every German woman between 
the ages of 16 and 65 resident in the Government General 
is liable for service in the police.” 

Failure to register by September 8th entailed severe pun- 
ishment. After registration those called up were given 
special training and assigned to positions in the police force. 

Thus almost the entire German population in the Govern- 
ment General has been brought into the German police. 

The Polish police force has been organized out of the 
police force of the former Polish State police. The Ger- 
man Selection Commission passed only candidates who had 
never taken any part in police activities directed against the 
German minority in Poland. All officials of the political 
department have been excluded from the Criminal Investiga- 
tion police. 

In principle the existing Polish police structure of urban 
and county commands has been retained with greatly re- 
stricted power. The Polish police has no authority over 
persons of German nationality (Reichsdeutsche and Volks- 
deutsche.) If one party involved is a German. the case 
must be transferred to the German police. Town and county 
commands as well as the local police stations are under dual 
control, with the actual command in the hands of Germans. 
The Polish police is solely concerned with the maintenance 
of public order, traffic control, the protection of buildings, 
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the enforcement of German orders, police patrols and post 
duty. The Polish criminal police is occupied with tracing 
wrong doers and investigating crimes committed by Polish 
citizens, that are within the restricted competence of the 
Polish judiciary. 

For nearly four years Poland has been in the grip of 
German invaders. But, as Victor Hugo said, “It is im- 
possible to assassinate a nation. Right is like a star, it can 
be eclipsed, but it reappears.” When once more the time 
comes for Poland’s liberation, assassins such as Frank, 
Becker, Riege, Winkler, von Sammern-Frankenegg, Schema, 
Gassler, Jesuiter, von Zamory, Willmer, Rux, Fiedler, Albert 
and the others of the Gestapo, Sicherheitsdienst, S. S. and 
police will receive the punishment coming to them. 

It will be easy for the country to overthrow this system 
because, despite all its efforts the Gestapo has been unable 
to halt the activities of the underground movement. The 
movement is keeping strict account of all the German crimes 
and German criminals. Already the Poles are taking an 
increasing toll of Gestapo criminals. In April Krüger, the 
Under Secretary of State for Security in the Government 
General and German Police Chief in Poland, was sentenced 
to death by a Polish court and duly executed, thus paying 
the penalty for his many crimes. The German newspapers 
in Poland have to record these facts, though they confine 
their announcement to the fact that a German has “died 
at his post, for the Fatherland and the Fuhrer.” 

Such exceptions are but a foretaste of what will happen, 
when the hour strikes. 
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duction. This firm, after a very bad financial year. obtained 
a credit of 4 million RM. from the “Reichswirtschaftshilfe.” 
Another new company, the Bastfasernaufbereitung Ost Gm. 
b.H., has been established in Lodz and is exploiting an old 
Polish factory in Pokosz. The newly-formed Zellgarn A.G., 
Lodz, which manufactures cellulose products, recently raised 
its capital to 8 million RM. and took over the Polish com- 
pany of Lanital, Pabjanice. 

“GENERAL GOVERNMENT” 

The situation in the so-called “General Government” sec- 
tion of Poland is in some respects different from that exist- 
ing in the “annexed” territories. Here there is no openly 
declared aim of Germanization, but in fact Germany is trying 
to exploit this territory as though it were a “Nebenland” 
(adjacent subsidiary area) of the Reich. 

BANKING.—Some of the Polish banks have been allowed 
to continue operations in this territory, but their activities 
are extremely restricted and under constant supervision by 
the Bankaufsichtstelle. German banks are expanding. 

The Verkehrsbank Ost. G.m.b.H. has been founded in 
Cracow with a capital of 400,000 zloty. The Kommerzial- 
bank, Cracow, which belongs to the Dresdner Bank, has 
raised its capital from 3.5 million to 5 million zloty. Two 
banks, the Landwirtschaftsbank A.G. and the Agrar Bank 
A.G., have been founded in Lwow, each with a capital of 5 
million zloty. The Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna, has es- 
tablished branches in Cracow and in Warsaw. The Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit has established a branch in Cracow. 

Inpustry.—German control of industry in the General 
Government is carried on mostly by compulsory administra- 
tion (Liegenschaftsverwaltung), a system embracing a large 
number of factories belonging to Poles, especially to Polish 
Jews. There are for instance in the district of Warsaw about 
600 of such compulsorily administered enterprises, in the 
district of Radom as many as 712. For some of the biggest 
industrial enterprises a special State-managed organization 
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has been founded under the name of Werke des Generale- 
gouvernements; it includes the big chemical factory of 
Moscice, the big textile factory of Zyrardow and a paper 
factory in Czenstochowa. Two big artificial silk factories 
are run by the Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken A.G., Wup- 
pertal—the Tomaszow and the Chodakow. 

In the mineral oil district of Jaslo, 115 small Polish firms 
have been liquidated. Their whole production has been taken 
over by a newly-introduced petroleum monopoly, the Beski- 
den Erdolgewinnungs G.m.b.H. 

In order to exploit the electric power station of Roznow 
a special German company—the Ost-Energie A.G., with a 
capital of 80 million zloty—has been established as an ad- 
junct to the Werke des Generalegouvernements. 

The German radio cartel recently established in Warsaw 
a factory manufacturing radio receivers for the use of the 
German army in the East. 

ComMMERCE.—As to commerce, German firms of Hamburg 
and Bremen have been allowed to set up business in the 
“General Government” to sell to the rural population certain 
manufactured articles, otherwise unobtainable, in exchange 
for an increased supply of agricultural products. These 
firms have been established in different countries, each firm 
having a monopoly within a given area. 

Some special German commercial organizations, like the 
Eisenhiittengemeinschaft-Ost or the Rauchwaren-Handels- 
gesellschaft Ost G.m.b.H., are wholesale dealers in their re- 
spective markets. As to retailers, in certain territories oc- 
cupied by the Germans in 1941 formerly under Soviet occu- 
pation, the shops have not been “reprivatized” but are run 
by German commissioners. In Lwow, for instance, there 
are 200 shops of this kind. 


On the cover is a 
Polish Navy Signalman. 
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UNDERGROUND 
POLISH RADIO 


SWIT appeals every day to the 
Allied Governments demanding 
special reprisal bombing of Ger- 
man towns to stop the growing 
terror in Poland. 


V.V.V. 


SWIT says that during an un- 
expected inroad of German police 
in Maly Kack several Poles tried 
to escape, among them Waclaw 
Rozgowski who was killed while 
escaping. Rozgowski had only re- 
cently been released from a Ger- 
man prison. During a street raid 
in Kartuzy the German police 


opened fire on Polish cyclists, one 
of whom was killed and two se- 
verely wounded. 


V.V.V. 


SWIT reports an intensification 
of German terror in Poland. Street 
man-hunts and house to house 
searches led to the arrest of 1800 
men and women, mostly from the 
educated classes. On a list pre- 
pared in advance by the Gestapo. 
700 of them were accused of being 
engaged in secret anti-German 
actvities. 400 men and 26 women 
were shot in Gensia Street amid 
the ruins of the Ghetto. The fate 
of the others is unknown. 


V.V.V. 


SWIT reports that 300 Poles 
were arrested in Lwow, their fate 
is unknown but further arrests are 
being made. Mass deportations of 
Poles have taken place to the 
Reich from Poznan, where the 
Germans have seized all Polish 
property not already confiscated. 

ikewise mass arrests are taking 
place in Pomorze, especially in the 
Kartuzy and Koscierzyna districts. 
Fifty people were shot in Lezajsk 
and fifty-two in Rzeszow. Virtu- 
ally the entire male population in 
the villages of Gedzice and Tursk 
has been murdered and most of the 
houses burned down. 
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_SWIT reports further persecu- 
tions in the Ciechanow and Mla- 
wa districts where practically all 
teal and personal property of the 
Poles has been expropriated, the 
Majority of Poles being impris- 
oned. The churches are shut, 
Priests imprisoned, masses and 
other services only read secretly 
while those taking part render 
themselves liable to severe repri- 
sals. The Hospitals have been 
closed to Poles and they cannot re- 
ceive any medical attention. Peo- 
ple who are ill and might be easi- 
ly saved with proper treatment 
simply die. All marriages since 
January 1, 1942, have been de- 
clared invalid. | Non-compliance 
with the German decrees, particu- 
larly refusal to work, are punish- 
able by death. 
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KUKIEL UNVEILS |What is the Union 
of Polish Patriots? 


POLISH TABLET 
IN SCOTLAND 


Last Saturday a ceremony took 
place in a Scottish town where a 
memorial tablet was presented by 
Polish officers and men who were 
stationed there for three years. 
The unveiling was performed by 
General Kukiel. On his arrival 
General Kukiel inspected the 
Guard of Honor formed by the 
Infantry Cadet School. He was 
welcomed by the Lord Provost 
accompanied by local town coun- 
cilors and the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Polish-Scottish society. 

The Lord Provost made a speech 
praising the Polish Army’s 
achievements abroad as well as its 


contributions in the present war. 
He emphasized with great pleas- 
ure that it was in their town that 
two Polish engineers had made a 
discovery which contributed in a 
considerable degree to the Eighth 
Army’s African victory. 

General Kukiel then made a 
speech after which he unveiled the 
tablet. 

The inscription states that the 
tablet was presented to the town 
by officers and men of the Polish 


Army in memory of the hospitality | U.S 


shown them during their stay in 
that town from 1940 through 1942. 
After the unveiling the band of 
the Grenadiers played the Polish 
and English National anthems. 


LATEST NEWS 
ABOUT POLAND 
FROM LONDON 


Archbishop William Godfrey, 
accredited by the Vatican to the 
Polish Government, has presented 
his credentials to Foreign Minister 
Raczynski in London. 


V.V.V. 


An arrangement has been en- 
tered into with the British Govern- 
ment concerning allowances to men 
discharged as invalids after Janu- 
ary lst, 1940 from units of the 
Polish Army serving outside of 
Poland’s borders. The Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare ap- 
peals to all persons discharged 
from the Polish army for reasons 


of health with the classification 
“E” to send in their address with- 
in the shortest possible time to the 
Referat Opieki Nad Zwolnionymi 
z Wojska (Bureau for Men In- 
valids out of the Army), 62-64 
Brook Street, London, W.1. 


The following communiqué has 
been issued by the Polish Govern- 
ment in London: 


“The Moscow Radio has broad- 
cast a declaration of the so-called 
Union of Polish Patriots. This 
declaration does not contain any- 
thing new. The Polish Govern- 
ment and the Polish people have 
adopted the policy of fighting 
together with the U.S.S.R. against 
Germany ever since Hitler’s at- 
tack on Russia brought the Soviets 
into the Allied camp. 


“Tt has long been and still is the 
intention of General Sikorski and 
the Government to build up a sov- 
ereign and independent Polish 
state; to restore a parliamentary 
system of democracy. The Polish 
Government entered upon that pro- 
gram at a time when the so-called 
Union of Polish Patriots was 
still far from considering the Ger- 
mans as their enemies, and was 
not anxious to bring about friend- 
ly relations between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. 


“The present Polish Government 
has expressed this policy manv 
times, in official and unofficial 
declarations, and between 1921 and 
1939 many attemnts were made by 
Poland to establish friendly rela- 
tions between Poland and the 


“Proof of this can be found in 
the non-aggression pact signed bv 
both States in 1932 as well as in 
the mutual declaration issued on 
November 26, 1938 confirming all 
pacts previously concluded. 


“The Poland of the future will 
be the people’s Poland. The pres- 
ent Polish Government does not 
represent, ‘Polish landowner ba- 
rons’, who cause Mrs. Wasilewska 
so manv sleepless nights. The Po- 
lish Peasant and Workers are rep- 
resented in it as well. 

“Moreover. it is difficult to speak 
of Poland as consisting of vast 
estates when before the war 85% 
of the Jand was already divided 
into medium-size and small hold- 
ings. 

“The present Polish Government 
and those representing the Polish 
neople. have given many indica- 
tions that all citizens of the Repub- 
lic, irrespective of race or creed 
are equal and have equal rights to 
state protection. The fact that the 
present Polish Government has 
acted manv times already in de- 
fense of Polish citizens who had 
heen deprived of their freedom 
during the war, the Jews. the 
White Ruthenians and the Ukrai- 
nians who were on Soviet terri- 
tory, mav serve as proof of the 
above statement. 

“The demands for a strengthen- 
ino of Poland’s position on the 
Baltic by including East Prussia 
as mart of Poland. and of re- 
uniting with Poland the Polish ter- 
ritories seized by Prussia. is one of 
the fundamental points in the pro- 
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gram of General Sikorski and the 
Polish Government. So the Polish 
patriots from Moscow are only re- 
peating the Polish Government’s 
demands. The same may be said 
of the problem of friendly relations 
with Czechoslovakia. The Polish 
National Council’s recent resolu- 
tion in that matter was only a re- 
minder of the attitude long since 
adopted—also expressed in the plan 
of a Polish-Czech Confederation. 

“Poland has never made and is 
not making any demands concern- 
ing Ukrainian, Lithuanian or 
White Ruthenian territories. We 
do not want Kiev, Minsk or Kow- 
no, but we shall not give up Polish 
Wilno or Lwow. We also agree 
that Poland’s eastern frontier 
should not be a barrier between Po- 
land and the U.S.S.R. All feuds 
between them have been to the ad- 
vantage of Germany, their mutual 
enemy and that is why Poles joy- 
fully welcomed the new principles 
—already stated in 1917 and 1918 
by the present Russian governing 
system, of basing mutual relations 
between the Russian and the Po- 
lish nation on respect for mutual 
rights. 

“This eliminated former Panslav 
tendencies from which present gov- 
erning factions in Russia have cut 
themselves off—tendencies which, 
as an expression of historic Rus- 
sian imperialism, are dangerous 
for both Slav nations situated west 
of Russia and for the whole of 
Europe. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the Pan- 
slav program will be forgotten 
once and for all. The so-called 
Union of Polish Patriots is a fic- 
tion, its continued existence is an 
obstacle to a resumption of Polish- 
Soviet collaboration. It disturbs 
the unity of the United Nations 
more necessary now than ever be- 
fore.” 


POLISH FLYERS 
FORM ESCORT 
FOR CHURCHILL 


Polish flyers escorted Mr. 
Churchill during the last lap of his 
return flight to Britain. The 


Poznan Fighter Squadron formed 
the escort for his plane. When 
ordered to take off in the early 
hours of the morning they had no 
idea whom they were to escort and 
it was only after they had seen 
the Premier’s plane land and re- 
turned to their own base that they 
found out. 

A few days later while escorting 
a damaged British Bomber home 
from a raid the same Polish 
Squadron met many German fight- 
ers, definitely destroyed three, 
probably destroyed two more and 
seriously damaged another. 


THE RELENTLESS DEVASTATING 
OF POLAND 


From an address made by Acting Prime Minister Stanislaw Mikolajezyk to the 
Polish National Council on June 20, 1943 


The Germans ordered gold to be changed for worthless paper money causing Poles to 
lose about 800,000,000 zloty. They also impounded private bank accounts. 


The Germans confiscated all the real and personal property of one and a half million 
Poles evacuated from the Western province of Poland, illegally incorporated in the Reich. 


The Germans confiscated all Jewish property, increased taxation and imposed new taxes 
upon the Jews. 


The Germans deported more than two and a half million Poles for forced labor in the 
Reich, at half German official wage rates. 


The German forced labor imposed on Poles in Poland, in regard to road maintenance 
exceeds the limits of human strength. 


The Germans exploit Polish labor by forbidding Polish employers to raise wages, 
and making insurance deduction without any benefits being allowed to Poles. Polish in- 
surance benefits are kept by the Germans for their own use. 


The Germans offer Polish workers higher food rations, if they work more intensively 
for the German cause. 


The Germans estimate the output of a Pole to be 80% of that of a German worker, but 
pay only 50% of the German wage. 


The Germans give no food rations to workers whose output is below 60%. 


The Germans give penitentiary rations, the same as to prisoners in penal camps, plus one 
or two additional items for increased output, to workers whose output is from 60 to 80%. 


The Germans give the Poles and the Jews the lowest food rations. As the Poles and 
Jews are served last, they are often faced with empty shops. 


The Germans exploit Polish industry for Germany’s war effort—factories not engaged 
in war industry have been forced to close. 


The Germans have imposed a system of collective responsibility for the delivery of agri- 
cultural quotas and forced the countryside into intensive production all of which is carried off 
to Germany, without any profit for Polish producers. 


The Germans have dislocated Polish rural economy by burning 368 villages and murder- 
ing part of the inhabitants of 1,080 villages. 


